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WALTER PATER * 

When Walter Pater died, more than a decade ago, he left behind 
him no immediate successor, no disciple to carry on the traditions 
which he had established, and the qualities which he stood for in 
English prose. Nor has any one since arisen who has succeeded 
in writing such chaste and polished specimens of English prose 
as those which came from the pen of that literary artist. There 
have been authors since, to be sure, who have accomplished more 
in literature and won a greater reputation than Pater did; and 
there have likewise been English authors and, perhaps, American 
authors, too, whose achievements have been, in some respects, 
more brilliant. But there has arisen no one, whether in England 
or in America, who has quite equalled, far less surpassed, Pater 
in respect of perfection of literary form and finish; no one who 
has shown so nice and rare artistic instinct; no one who has ex- 
hibited such a mastery of technical execution. If, according to the 
trite dictum, genius be an infinite capacity for taking pains, then 
Pater assuredly possessed genius to a superlative degree as mani- 
fested by his supreme contempt for the labor of the file and his 
persistent and insatiable desire for perfection of craftsmanship and 
grace of style. 

Pater produced, in all, about nine volumes, consisting of es- 
says, lectures and imaginative studies. In this last class is, of 
course, included his most pretentious and most popular work, 

♦Walter Pater. By A. C. Benson. (English Men of Letters). The 
Macmillan Co. 

The Works of Walter Pater (The Macmillan Company) : Gaston De 
Latour : An Unfinished Romance ; Miscellaneous Studies ; Greek Studies ; 
Marius the Epicurean ; Imaginary Portraits ; The Renaissance : Studies in 
Art and Poetry; Plato and Platonism; Appreciations; Essays from the 
Guardian. 

The first three of the above-named volumes of Pater's works were 
not published by Pater himself. They were prepared for the press 
by Pater's life-long friend, Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow and now Provost 
of Oriel College, who, upon Pater's death, undertook to act as his literary 
executor — a task which he performed, in the words of Benson, "with a 
rare loyalty and discretion." 
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"Marius the Epicurean." It is evident from this meagre work, 
that Pater was not a fertile writer. His intellectual energy was 
expended in lavish polishing and elaborate finish, rather than in 
fruitful production. Composition with him was attended with 
great labor because of his highly developed critical faculty, which 
was contented with nothing less than the utmost degree of artistic 
finish. Pater was a prose artist of the austerest type. He spared 
no amount of toil and pains to attain the highest standard of 
literary finish and charm, and he gradually approached this 
worthy ideal. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of perfection in literature no less 
than of liberty ; and small indeed is the number of those who are 
willing to pay the price. Most writers prefer to be prolific, taking 
only ordinary pains to lick into shape the productions of a fertile 
pen. They are not willing to transmute the potential energy of 
creation into unrelaxed diligence and infinite care in burnishing 
and polishing the products of their invention. Not that they hold 
rare literary finish in contempt, or are unappreciative of the 
niceties and graces of style. All of these they value highly. But 
they are not willing to bestow the necessary attention and energy 
at the cost of reduced production. Yet now and then, an author 
is found, whose artistic instinct is so strong and intense that he 
masters the ambition of a fertile and copious pen, and lavishes his 
creative force upon form and manner rather than matter, upon 
style rather than invention. English literature in the Victorian 
era, it must be conceded, furnished at least two notable examples 
in the poet Tennyson and the critic Pater. With Tennyson's 
beautiful and artistic verse the world is familiar enough to 
render special mention here superfluous. With Pater's less in- 
spiring, though no less beautiful and artistic prose, the world is 
not so familiar as it should be. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Apart from the natural advantage of poetry over criticism, 
Tennyson's genius surpassed Pater's and more speedily arrested 
attention and compelled recognition, not to say admiration. The 
office of poet being relatively more highly esteemed than that of 
critic, Tennyson, also, naturally appealed to a larger audience 
from the very first. Both authors were endowed with the instinct, 
so desirable in literature, of exquisite taste; and they both pos- 
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sessed the capacity for consummate pains in polishing the pro- 
ducts of their invention. Both alike, the one in verse and the 
other in prose, aimed at perfection of finish. The difference, 
therefore, lies in subject-matter, in theme, more than in execution. 
Pater, like the great poet of the Victorian era, was a passionate 
lover of words and seemed endowed with unerring judgment in 
their selection. He lingered over his sentences till he hit upon 
the very choicest terms and phrases in which to clothe his thought. 
Consequently, we find in Pater's prose, as in Tennyson's verse, 
such nicety of diction and beauty of expression as proved at once 
the emulation and despair of their contemporaries. Much of the 
inimitable charm of the style of these two authors is the re- 
sult of their consummate felicity of expression. Strip their 
thought of its exquisite diction and their style is robbed of its 
force and beauty. 

Pater deliberately chose criticism as the most suitable province 
for the exercise of his literary gifts. For this work he developed 
special aptitude, and in this field he soon made his influence felt, 
and came at length to be recognized as supreme, without a rival 
to dispute his supremacy. Now, in criticism Pater took the posi- 
tion that the critic ought to remove everything that bedims the 
vision, everything that is extrinsical and that is not of the nature 
and essence of the object under review ; for only thus can he see 
the real object itself divested of all adventitious circumstances. 
According to his theory, there is a mist, a cloud, enveloping every 
object and marring our vision, so that we do not see things as 
they actually are. We behold them through a haze, as it were, 
and thus we do not obtain a definite impression, a clear outline. 
Nor do we ordinarily see objects in their true proportions and 
perspective, which is essential for discerning their real values. 
Pater held it is the legitimate function of criticism to brush aside 
all externals and excrescences which the lapse of years has ac- 
cumulated, in order to consider the disengaged object itself, be 
it a work of art, or the product of thought, or man the source 
of both. 

So, when Pater treated such a theme as the Renaissance, or the 
age of Marcus Aurelius, or ancient philosophy, he studied and 
analyzed the subject so thoroughly and minutely that he ascer- 
18 
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tained its very essence, and on this careful analysis as on a granite 
foundation he established his criticism. If it were a period in 
mediaeval history, or a character, that engaged his attention 
and enlisted his interest, he bestowed upon that age so much re- 
search and study that it seemed to live again under the glow of 
his imagination ; and he peopled it with historic personages of 
his own creative fancy. In such a manner he succeeds in cloth- 
ing the dry bones of history with flesh, and makes his characters 
appear before us with the vraisemblance of actual life, enveloped 
in the true historic atmosphere. Such a group of sketches he 
terms with strict propriety, "imaginary portraits." But while 
these portraits are truly imaginary, still they reflect the real 
characters of the age portrayed with an interest and a sympathy 
withal, which makes that age all the more realistic and vivid. 
Herein lies the charm, in large measure, of these "imaginary 
portraits." Furthermore, into these sketches portrayed with all 
the glamour of the author's engaging style, he has projected him- 
self with his characteristic urbanity and grace of manner, with the 
result that they cast over the reader a certain romantic spell 
which he is loath to have broken. 

It will be interesting to observe the progress of our author's 
development and note how he came to win such literary distinc- 
tion. When in 1862 Pater was graduated from Queen's College, 
Oxford, he gave no special promise of any great achievement in 
letters. Indeed, he seems not to have entertained a serious call 
to a literary life, at that time. The first intimation of a call of 
this kind was manifested by him two years later, when he took 
up his residence as a fellow at Brasenose College. His sympa- 
thies now began to range over a wide field, but he gave close 
attention to poetry. His first published essay was on Coleridge, 
the poet. But here again his course is of the nature of a sur- 
prise. For in the treatment of his theme, he completely ignores 
Coleridge, the poet, and considers only Coleridge, the phil- 
osopher and metaphysician. This is all the more striking because 
of Pater's avowed interest in poetry. The essay itself, apart from 
its correctness of form, shows no indication of the future critic's 
characteristic style and marvelous felicity of phrase. However, 
this maiden effort does reveal the bent of Pater's genius for 
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criticism. His interest in poetry appears in the light of his sub- 
sequent career to have been only a passing whim. Perhaps it may 
be explained by the fact that most of our author's associates were 
poets, to wit: Morris, the Rossettis and Swinburne. In view of 
this fact it seems quite probable that, under the influence of their 
example, Pater, too, should make his first steps in the field of verse 
till he should find himself, and ascertain definitely the trend of 
his creative genius. But it was not long before he discovered him- 
self and his critical faculty asserted itself as supreme. The ad- 
monitions of this inward monitor, Pater speedily obeyed. 

Pater's propensity for criticism soon drove him deep into 
metaphysics, and this led him to Goethe, who was such an attrac- 
tive and moulding force in the intellectual life of Oxford in those 
days. Through the influence of this great master-mind, Pater 
was directed to Winckelmann, that inflammable Hellenic spirit 
who had inspired Goethe himself with a passionate love for 
Greek art. It was Winckelmann, then, that proved the touch- 
stone which kindled our young critic's genius and filled him with 
an ever-increasing enthusiasm for letters and art. 

Pater's enthusiasm found concrete expression in a study of 
Winckelmann, which appeared in the Westminster Review, in the 
year 1867. It will be recalled that about this same time, John Mor- 
ley undertook the editorship of the Fortnightly Review, and invit- 
ed the leading young writers of England to contribute to the pages 
of that famous journal. Among others, Pater was thus honored, 
and responded in an essay on William Morris' verse under the 
much-criticised caption, "^Esthetic Poetry." This was the first 
of a series of discriminating and stimulating essays Pater wrote, 
from time to time, for the leading reviews, and later collected 
and published under the original title, "Studies in the History of 
the Renaissance." 

Pater's abiding interest in the Renaissance was soon deepened 
and broadened by a visit to Italy in 1874, when he enjoyed for the 
first time the opportunity of experiencing the quickening and 
vitalizing effect of a sojourn in that enchanted land of art and 
song. It was in this same romantic land that Goethe's genius re- 
ceived, a century before, fresh inspiration and renewed energy, 
which marked an epoch in his work, just as it had done four 
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centuries before in the case of Chaucer, the first English artist 
and moulder of our literary vernacular. Pater's work after this 
event in his life was destined to revolutionize the conception of 
Italian art as entertained by many. But his revolutionary theory, 
like most theories which upset established views, was not hailed 
with universal approval and acclaim by the critics. It encountered 
strong opposition in many quarters and provoked repeated news- 
paper attacks upon its author, who was dubbed a "hedonist" by 
way of reproach and made the butt of all sorts of "aesthetic" ex- 
travagances and absurdities. However, Pater's idea gradually 
won acceptance and ultimately triumphed, and he lived to see his 
conception vindicated and his theory established. 

A long period of twelve years intervened between Pater's first 
volume and his second. Whether this long silence was the result 
of a resolution on his part to refrain from print in consequence of 
the harsh criticism his first book had elicited, or whether it was 
a mere incident of our author's slow and extremely careful method 
of composition, cannot be determined. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the second volume, "Marius the Epicurean," did not appear 
till 1885. This plotless romance is accounted Pater's master- 
piece. No doubt it is the work, above all others, which will per- 
petuate his name in the history of English literature. 

Meanwhile, however, Pater had printed several essays in the 
reviews. For some reason he did not collect these himself in 
book form, and so they were afterwards published as a post- 
humous volume. "The Child in the House" was also written 
during the long interim, and was later published about the time 
of his death. Pater's third volume, "Imaginary Portraits," fol- 
lowed his "Marius" after an interval of two years only. These 
sketches of the nature of philosophic fiction met with a warm 
reception and are really almost unsurpassed of their kind. In 
1889 Pater published a volume of his miscellaneous essays, culled 
from various journals, giving it the title "Appreciations, with an 
Essay on Style." Four years later Pater followed this with a 
volume of his polished and chaste college lectures, entitled "Plato 
and Platonism." As far as technical execution is concerned, these 
lectures are almost "faultily faultless," and leave nothing to be 
desired. The thought, too, is but little, if at all, below the high- 
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water mark reached in "Marius, the Epicurean." The work of 
one who is an artist even to his finger tips, this book stands as an 
embodiment in prose of the best traditions of the literary art of 
the Victorian era. 

The position of "Marius the Epicurean" as the most important 
of Pater's works demands a word in passing. Its point of view is 
that of "an exceedingly refined and carefully guarded Hedonism ;" 
and the thought is presented in the form of fiction. But the story 
is so unimportant that the romance can hardly be said to have a 
plot. Yet this defect does not detract materially from the reader's 
interest. 

"Marius the Epicurean" is in four parts. The first part traces 
the boyhood and school life of Marius and represents him ac- 
cepting the old native religion with genuine devotion. But in his 
school days he experiences an intellectual awakening and there- 
upon feels an irresistible impulse to philosophical speculation. In 
the second part Marius is portrayed as an intellectual Epicurean 
of the Cyrenaic school. He makes his way to Rome and there is 
introduced into the Imperial household as secretary to the Em- 
peror Aurelius. In the third part Marius discovers the inade- 
quacy of his Cyrenaic philosophy and realizes that he occupies an 
isolated position in which, without sympathy, his Stoic philosophy 
does not furnish the desired comfort. He feels keenly the need 
of a living faith in some great and subtle power upon which he 
may lean and rely with full assurance of comfort and serenity of 
mind. As for his religious belief, Marius is now a Theist. In 
the fourth part he is brought face to face with Christianity and 
he accepts the new doctrine in part. But its most powerful appeal 
to his nature does not as yet rise above the level of the aesthetic. 
However, as the shadow of death begins to gather about Marius, 
he realizes that Christianity makes a higher and nobler appeal as 
a great unseen power which can comfort and sustain even in the 
hour of dissolution of soul and body. 

The motif of "Marius the Epicurean" is the portrayal, through 
the various stages of its development, of a highly intellectual 
nature, till it at last rises from the low level of heathen philosophy 
to the exalted realm of Christianity. For Marius passes through 
various stages of heathen philosophy to a vague, imperfect and 
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inadequate conception of Christianity, and in the end dies a Chris- 
tian, cheered and sustained by the rites of the Church in his last 
hour. The time of the story is, of course, the days of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius — a happily chosen period, as Benson, 
Pater's recent biographer observes, when philosophy was popular 
and Christianity was accorded a liberal toleration. The book is 
believed to reproduce the spirit and atmosphere of those days in 
Rome with no small degree of historic accuracy and fidelity. The 
local color and the archaeological element, it is evident, were dili- 
gently studied by Pater and are worked into the story with a 
striking approach to naturalism. The author writes as one who 
had seen the country and places he attempts to describe, and the 
result is that the picture he draws is vivid and realistic and stands 
out with a remarkable clearness of definition. 

The workmanship of "Marius" is almost flawless, and the book 
is an excellent example of Pater's art and skill as a writer, show- 
ing his many graces of style both in description and narrative. It 
is at once imaginative and critical. As the author reconstructs 
that fascinating period in the second century after Christ when 
paganism and Christianity existed side by side, touching and 
blending, his sympathy and enthusiasm for his theme contributed 
no little, we feel, to lighten the burden of his self-imposed task 
and to hold out to him reasonable hope of success. Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that Pater could not have chosen a period for 
his plotless romance which appealed more strongly to his sym- 
pathies. Yet despite the superior craftsmanship of the "Marius," 
the book indicates after all that Pater's forte lay in the domain of 
the essay rather than in that of fiction. He was a much greater 
force as an essayist than as a romancer. His narrative gift was 
admittedly feeble and not quite equal to the successful execution 
of a work of fiction. 

Now a word about Pater's "Plato and Platonism," which was 
the main study of his last years. He himself considered this his 
noblest effort. He once remarked to a friend, "If there is any- 
thing of mine that has a chance of surviving, I should say it was 
my Plato." The scholarly world, it need hardly be observed, dis- 
sents from this verdict of our author and puts his "Marius" first. 
Yet "Plato and Platonism" is an interesting book. 
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Pater intended his "Plato and Platonism" to be a useful educa- 
tional book. Professing in the preface that his aim was to interest 
young students of philosophy, he says: "The business of the 
young scholar * * * in reading Plato is not to take his side 
in a controversy, to adopt or refute Plato's opinions, to modify, 
or make apology for, what may seem erratic or impossible in him ; 
still less, to furnish him with arguments on behalf of some theory 
or conviction of his own. His duty is rather to follow intelli- 
gently, but with strict indifference, the mental process there, as 
he might witness a game of skill." Pater's purpose in this book 
then was not philosophical, but rather critical and historical. 

Pater, as Benson affirms, did not himself have any fixed system 
of philosophy and he believed that Plato had none. According to 
Pater's view, Plato was a psychologist who approached philoso- 
phy through personality. So in his "Plato and Platonism" Pater 
is absorbed in the task of bringing out Plato's personality. He 
maintains that "Plato was not an originator of philosophical 
thought, that it is the form and not the matter that is new and 
that Plato's charm lies in his romantic realism, his love of mod- 
est and ingenuous youth, his dramatic sense of character." Plato, 
says Pater, was in no sense a doctrinaire, but held that ideas and 
notions are the cause, not the consequence of our reason. He 
shows how Plato in his "Republic," presented philosophy as a 
guiding principle of life and conduct — a religion and not a philo- 
sophical system. He contends that Plato was of an extremely sen- 
suous nature, profoundly responsive to all impressions of beauty 
and to all emotions. It is in Pater's earnest maintenance of this 
thesis that he furnishes conclusive evidence of his own passion- 
ate love of beauty, and it was through this side of his nature that 
philosophy made its chief and strongest appeal to him. It fol- 
lows then that there was some foundation in fact for the epi- 
grammatic remark advanced by one of his critics that "Pater was 
a philosopher who had gone to Italy by mistake instead of to Ger- 
many." But let this brief mention suffice to indicate the general 
character of "Plato and Platonism." 

It is evident from the foregoing short list of his works that 
Pater, as has already been pointed out, was in no sense a fecund 
writer. His meagreness of production, as has been intimated. 
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was probably the natural result of his highly developed critical 
faculty. This faculty seems to have exercised a restraining influ- 
ence on his invention. The excessive energy expended in filing 
down and burnishing the product of his inventive faculty appeared 
somehow to check and to diminish his copious flow of thought. 
Apropos of Pater's slow and painstaking method of composition 
Edmund Gosse says : "I have known writers of every degree, 
but never one to whom the act of composition was such a travail 
and agony as it was to Pater. In his earlier years the labor of 
lifting the sentences was so terrific that any one with less fortitude 
would have entirely abandoned the effort. I recollect the writing 
of the opening chapters of 'Marius/ and the stress that attended 
it — the intolerable languor and fatigue, the fevers and cold fits, 
the grey hours of lassitude and insomnia, the toil as at a deep 
petroleum well when the oil refuses to flow." If this is an accu- 
rate and not an exaggerated and overdrawn description of our 
author's labor of composition, then the wonder is, not that Pater 
did not produce more, but that he did not, after his first volume, 
abandon writing altogether in utter disgust. But it is an inspiring 
exhibition of his passionate love of literary perfection, as it is no 
less of his sublime courage that he was willing thus to undergo 
such torture of mind, in order to transmit to posterity his thoughts 
and feelings in the most beautiful form at his command. 

Some fanciful and absurd stories concerning Pater's method of 
composition, however, used to be circulated in the newspapers; 
and, strange to say, these myths found ready credence even among 
men of letters as well as among the less thoughtful thousands of 
readers of the daily press. For instance, it was told and believed 
by many that Pater used to write his finest sentences on little 
slips of paper without any relation to context whatsoever and 
would later insert them in his essays at the most appropriate and 
effective places. Of course, as those familiar with our author's 
method inform us, this curious report is entirely fabulous and 
rests on no foundation in fact. Still there is some resemblance in 
this story to the fact, namely, in Pater's peculiar practice of having 
a package of little squares of paper at hand when he was reading, 
in order that he might jot down on the spot whatever in the 
book struck his fancy. It was his custom on collecting a box of 
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such notes to begin the work of composition himself. This was 
only the initial step in the long and painful process of his method 
of work. He was accustomed to use ruled paper and to write on 
alternate lines, leaving a blank line between for corrections and 
additions. His first rough draft completed, he would insert in 
the blank lines more suitable bits of description, apter phrases and 
choicer epithets, always improving upon his original draft, until 
the alternate lines were all filled up with such alterations and im- 
provements as commended themselves to his nice discrimination 
and exquisite taste. He would next re-write this, putting it in 
ship-shape, and again revise this copy and so on, till his final copy 
polished to the n-th power was ready for the press. 

But such ornate and elaborate finish in rounding off his sen- 
tences and such extreme care and excellent taste in arranging his 
paragraphs and withal such felicity of language could hardly fail 
to expose Pater's style to the charge of coldness and lack of 
spontaneity. His style, say some, is as beautiful as the master- 
piece of Phidias and every whit as cold as the marble out of which 
the statue was chiseled. It must be admitted that there is some 
slight ground for this charge. For Pater's over-elaboration of 
finish and excessive labor of the file has produced here and there 
in his writings an apparent artificiality, a certain lack of warmth 
and color. His essays strike one as occasionally wanting in virile 
force. We have a feeling in reading Pater that he sacrificed 
somewhat of vigor and spontaneity to the exquisite beauty of his 
style. It is this lack of vitality that the critics mean when they 
say of Pater's style, after the French phrase, that it possesses the 
defects of its qualities. His sentences also are over-burdened with 
allusion and illustration, and are sometimes so long that they 
almost break in two. "What long sentences Plato writes!" ex- 
claims Pater in his volume on Plato, little reflecting that he him- 
self was committing the same offense. But one cannot see one's 
own faults in the wallet on one's back. 

Because of his instinctive love for the beautiful in art and na- 
ture, Pater has been denominated by some critics an Epicurean 
who was "devoted to the arts in a spirit of nobler sensuousness to 
the exclusion of all concerns other than material." But this is 
manifestly a false interpretation of Pater's philosophy. That he 
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possessed a congenital distaste for everything that is not of the 
highest and noblest in life and art, no one familiar with his writ- 
ings can deny. That he aspired after perfection in art and was 
not content with anything short of this, is equally undeniable. 
But while his soul was constantly aflame with an intense passion 
for the beautiful, whether in art or nature, it was not from any 
ignoble or improper motive. Nor did he believe it was right to 
relax his noble purpose and give loose rein even to the refined 
passions. Sensuousness formed an element in his philosophy 
only as the term sensuousness is used in its poetic and best sense. 
Far from being a mere hedonist who makes everything contrib- 
ute to the refined pleasures of life, Pater appreciated fully the 
value of discipline. He was profoundly impressed with the 
severity of the discipline of art, its stern demands for self-restraint 
and complete self-control. It was this aspect of the subject that 
appealed very strongly to him and that entered largely into his 
conception of art and life. In this noble conception of beauty and 
art which he entertained he could plead the worthy examples of 
such artists as Milton and Wordsworth, to name only two of an 
illustrious company. Pater regarded art as sacred and obedience 
to its stern mandates as ennobling and uplifting. Surely there 
is nothing base or unworthy in this conception of art and nature. 
It is akin to the spirit of humanism; and Pater caught the true 
spirit of humanism as he brooded in imagination over the deeds 
and achievements of those noble men who eagerly and sedu- 
lously guarded the torch of learning during the dark ages in the 
world's history. "The essence of humanism," says Pater, "is that 
belief that nothing which has ever interested living men and 
women can wholly lose its vitality — no language they have spoken, 
nor oracle beside which they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual human minds, nothing 
about which they have ever been passionate, or expended time 
and zeal." Assuredly this is the utterance of a noble and gen- 
erous mind. It sounds like that clarion note of the appeal to mor- 
tality which Vergil voiced in his famous line : 

"Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt!" 
This pathetic note like a minor chord runs through the greater 
part of Pater's writings. He felt a profound interest in old for- 
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gotten things, in things which had once engaged the best thought 
and enlisted the keenest sympathies of men, be it a form of antique 
art or a school of ancient philosophy, or what not. His interest 
went out to the past, and was not confined to his own native insu- 
lar shores. He lingered with peculiar delight over the ancient 
Italian cities and found his chief pleasure in re-peopling them 
with men and women of his own creation. And he portrayed 
them with a vividness and accuracy and a fidelity to history that 
are simply marvelous and that challenge the admiration of schol- 
ars. In his "passion of the past" he felt strongly drawn to Hellas, 
and he write con amore of that historic land of men, heroes and 
philosophers. When he wrote on these beloved themes, his style 
seemed to adapt itself, somehow, to his subject and to take on an 
unusual degree of quaintness and mellow humor and winsome - 
ness. 

Notwithstanding his "passion of the past" (if I may again ven- 
ture to use that apt Tennysonian phrase), Pater was decidedly 
modern. Yet he entertained a feeling of profound detestation 
for the feverish haste so characteristic of the present age. Him- 
self of a gentle, quiet temperament, he surrounded himself with a 
tranquil atmosphere of dignified repose; and like some unper- 
turbed philosopher of antiquity, he did not suffer his accustomed 
serenity of mind to be agitated by the turmoil and confusion inci- 
dent to our modern conditions of life. But his life was one full 
of activity, though not of the strenuous type. He maintained rig- 
idly the exacting discipline of his devotion to art and swerved not 
a hair's breadth from the straight path of his deliberate choice. 
Perhaps no man ever more resolutely dedicated his life to the 
service of a high and noble purpose. This spirit of entire con- 
secration is clearly reflected in his writings, especially in the 
calm, dignified and elevated tone which pervades them. This 
note of tranquillity, which is the logical outgrowth of a life de- 
voted to art in its highest and most refined sense, constitutes one 
of the chief graces of Pater's chaste and ornate style. It is this 
element of tranquillity which imparts to his writings their seda- 
tive effect upon our high-strung, nervous present-day life. If we 
surrender ourselves completely to him, his smooth cadences and 
marvelous perfection of craftsmanship, together with his never- 
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failing mellow humor, combine to cast over us a delightful spell, 
and we are soon lulled away from the bustle and din about us to 
a quiet and refreshing repose. There is nothing in his pages, 
as there is in the pages of Carlyle, for example, which jostles us 
and disquiets our spirits. Pater's work may be conceived as a 
gentle protest against the nerve-wrecking, maddening haste of our 
modern life which fails oftentimes to pause long enough to see the 
beauty and sweetness in the world about us. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 



